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CREATING RESPONSIBILITY 


“The lesson for to-morrow will be a theme.” 

To-morrow comes, the boy comes, the composition comes. 
And the result? The theme is badly punctuated, incor- 
rectly spelled, loosely constructed as regards sentences and 


_ paragraphs, and is totally wanting in interest. The verdict 


is inevitable. 

“Boy, your composition is a failure,” comments Miss 
School mentally, as she affixes the fatal red ink letter, the 
last to be indicated on a particularly discouraging set of 
papers. Then the papers are pushed aside, a pen is dropped, 


an ink-well cover clatters, and Miss School yawns, rises 


wearily, notes that the clock hands point midnight, and 
sighs, “Why does Mrs. Home not see to it that Boy pre- 
pares his lesson thoroughly ?” 

Mrs. Home, in turn, faces at lunch the next day not only 
the red failure mark but also Boy’s downcast comment, 
“A fellow can’t write a decent theme when he doesn’t know 
what to write about.” 

That Boy has not taken pains to sit down, think over his 


‘manifold interests, and choose for his composition the one 


of those interests which most vitally concerns him, does not 
occur to Boy. Nor does it occur to Mrs Home. “Why,” 
is her mental comment, “does not Miss School give Boy a 
definite, interesting topic on which to write a composition?” 

The sensible mediator would step in, it seems to me, 
with the judgment that the fault weighs less heavily upon 


_ the shoulders of home and school than it does upon those 
of the boy and the times. The average modern youth, be- 


cause of the environment of the present age, has no sense 
of responsibility. Electric lights, telephones, automobiles, 
and janitors have caused the exit of the responsible boy. 
It was the Abraham Lincoln, who had to work by firelight, 


that wrote and whittled, unprompted, in order to learn to 
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express himself compactly. Benjamin Franklin, in turn, 
could not order by telephone, but must, on the contrary, 
trudge to the shop for his famous loaves. What teacher 
or what mother was obliged to urge him to keep the little 
note-book in which he attempted to imitate the styles of the 
authors whom he was reading? The modern boy, however, 
reaches school late, with the excuse that it was the chauf- 
feur’s fault; and his composition lacks Lincoln’s clear-cut, 
emotional brevity. Nor is Franklin’s pleasing quaintness 
to be found in the theme by the boy who, at the Principal’s 
request to remove a chocolate wrapper from the basement 
floor, replies, “Doesn’t the janitor get down this far?” 

Given, then, this irresponsible boy, there is but one solu- 
tion. Somehow we, as teachers, while we join the boy in 
an indulgence in lights, telephones, automobiles, and jani- 
tors, must create in him a distinct sense of responsibility. 

“Does the girl need no stimulant?” I hear someone ask, 
“Ts she dependable, accurate, responsible ?” 

You have heard the story of the sturdy little street 
urchin, who listened with tolerant exasperation to an 
angry companion’s torrent of abuse, only to retort tersely, 
“All them things you called me, you is.” 

To borrow—my irresponsible “slangster’” may say to 
Girl, “You don’t get by all those bouquets they’re forking 
out to me.” 

True, the modern girl and the modern boy alike must go 
through a grilling course in responsibility. 

To meet this situation, we are using, at Newton, one 
device, which has proved successful almost beyond our 
anticipation. Our theory is that the best results can be 
obtained in the difficult assignment, the fulfillment of which 
the pupil can accomplish only by responsible attention in 
class and by responsible effort at home. In accordance 
with this conception, we are making a prominent feature in 
the third year English work of what we term the Junior — 
Essay. With the opening of the school term in September, 
at the first meeting of the junior classes, we give each 
member a copy of Professor George Herbert Palmer’s 
Self-Cultivation in English. At once they begin to study 
this essay as a model of its kind. If not at the first lesson, 
certainly at the second, they are told that sometime after 
the conclusion of the Palmer, they will be called upon to 
write an essay, of not less than twelve hundred words, upon 
topics in which they are deeply interested, in the develop- 
ment of which they will follow Professor Palmer’s model 
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as closely as possible The necessity of announcing this 
program, however, is becoming less and less essential after 
three consecutive years of practicing this scheme. Its fame 
has spread now, until our little eighth grade freshmen have 
begun to anticipate this task, and to question about it. Our 
Newton pupils are beginning to grow up to the Junior Essay. 
Not less significant is the fact that this piece of difficult 
work seems to put the juniors in a responsible frame of 
mind which persists throughout the year. 

During the study of Self-Cultivation in English, 
stress is laid upon the devices used by Mr. Palmer to prac- 
tice what he preaches. For one thing, our juniors prepare 
a careful topical outline of the essay. We indicate to them 
merely the large main divisions of the selection. They are 
responsible for filling in all the sub-topics. If there is any 
indication on their part to feel that this portion of the work 
is trivial, we have only to remind them that the success of 
the outlines for their own essays, depends upon their ability 
to imitate the style of the outline for Self Cultivation in 
English. Since they cannot secure a copy of a detailed out- 
line of Palmer without making it for themselves, they find 
at once that the responsibility rests upon their shoulders. 
They work out, therefore, a splendid outline. 

Emphasis is laid also upon the study of vocabulary. 
Palmer’s treatment of this topic, because of its flashes of 
humor, appeals to the girls and boys. They work vigorous- 
ly on accurate synonyms that will fortify them against be- 
coming victims of weak repetition in their essays. They 
coftelude that it is not their desire to surfeit the palate of 
my brain by frying all their experiences in a fat labeled 
“interesting,” or all their nouns in a fat named “good.” 

Finally, attention is riveted upon the traditions in Self- 
Cultivation in English. The skillful passing over from topic 
to topic is a point new, on the whole, to them. The very 
definite clearness which it adds to the essay attracts them. 
They try reading it without the transitions and discover 
abruptly what their essays will lack if they do not begin to 
practice at once the art of bridging the breaks between 
topics. They take delight because of its very difficulty, in 
framing sentences that will refer to what has been said 
previously and yet will at the same time forecast other 
material. ; 

By the conclusion of the work in Palmer, which has 
become, in the eyes of each pupil, an evident preparation 
for the writing of an individual essay, each junior hands in 
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a list of topics on any of which he feels competent to write 
his essay. He checks the topic which he prefers; and, as 
far as possible, that preference is always respected. The 
only stipulation in regard to the subject chosen is that it 
must be one which will not be developed by the aid of 
books. ‘Lean upon your subject,’ warns Professor Palmer. 
The junior’s subject must be, apparently, substantial enough 
in the way of personal experience or information to give 
the pupil something on which to lean. 

Some topics offered and developed are: 

“The Boy Scouts of America.” (Boy.) 

“Orinthology as a Recreation.” (Boy.) 

“Geography as a Joy.” (Boy.) 

“Remunerative Farming.” (Girl.) 

“Shipping Bananas to the United States.” (Boy.) 

“Advantages of a City Playground.” (Girl.) 

“Concerning Dolls.” (Girl.) 

“Chicken Raising of To-day.” (Boy.) 

The topics, in most cases, seem mature. By personal 
interview with my juniors, however, I became thoroughly 
assured that upon these very subjects, my respective girls 
and boys had had practical experience. 

It was curious, often, to see the individual become aware 
that Chicken Farming of To-day, for instance, was his 
own experience, and not that of any other girl or boy in his 
particular class. As soon as that realization matured, he 
had little difficulty in being told much by his subject. He 
suddenly discovered himself not one of a class who know 
a smattering of many things in common, but one who finds 
himself a distinct individual, an authority, as far as his 
classmates are concerned, upon a given subject. The in- 
dividuality pleases and stimulates him; the responsibility of 
transmitting his information intelligently to teacher and to 
fellow-pupil appeals to him. Here is a difficult task, to be 
sure, but one quite worth while. There is the earnest de- 
sire apparent to do far more than “get by.” Consequently, 
whatever else happens between the discovery of the respon- 
sibility and the day when the Junior Essay is due, the aver- 
age junior takes it upon himself to create the best essay that 
he is capable of composing. 

To add to the impressiveness of this task, a certain date 
is usually assigned by the head of the department, on which 
the essays shall be due in each of the six or seven junior 
divisions. Consequently, each member of each of these - 
divisions, is conscious of striving to reach at a fixed time a 
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certain goal—the goal of the Completed Junior Essay. 

The date for this purpose is placed usually at the end of 
November or the beginning of December. Since the actual 
work on Palmer occupies only about six recitations, there 
is left on an average, you see, between the close of the 
study of Self-Cultivation in English and the completion of 
the imitation of that model, about two months. That time 
we apportion about equally to the formation of the oulines 
for the individual essays and to the development of the 
essays from those outlines, interspersing with drill in 
simple exposition. At the same time, except for 
the drill in exposition, no class time during those 
two months is given to work on the essay. That 
is, during that period of time, the Junior Essay 
is prepared gradually in addition to regularly assigned 
home lessons in literature. At the conclusion of the fram- 
ing of the outlines, we inspect that portion of the work and 
suggest necessary revisions. Then we do not see the work 
again until the assignment is handed in complete. Upon the 
junior has rested the responsibility of creating an effective 
exposition of his subject, in the construction of which he 
could be aided only by his outline, his brain, and his experi- 
ence. He challenges that responsibility always, and meets 
defeat rarely. 

The long composition is, in many cases, I have found, 
productive of weak and careless punctuation,, spelling, and 
sentence structure. The freedom from these errors in the 
Junior Essay is remarkable. There are, of course, failures, 
and there are, again, the semi-failures. These, however, are 
rare. The Junior Essay, on the average, is excellent—not 
perfect, understand—but excellent. That exceptional ex- 
cellence I can account for only in the fact that the feeling 
of responsibility created by attempting to handle a distinctly 
individual and personal subject in an authoritative way, 
permeates every detail of the composition. 

What is true of the method of creating responsibility by 
means of the device just discussed, is, it seems to me, the 
secret of success in any assignment of literature or of 
composition. The assignment must create in each pupil a 
sense of responsibility. Moreover, it must make him con- 
scious of that sense. The definite, the personal, the difficult 
task will never, I am confident, fail to create that necessary 
atmosphere. 

Sometimes it is created for us unconsciously by an indi- 
rect method. One boy, for instance, began to do better 
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work in English about the same time that his father dis- 
missed the furnace man and placed the care of heating the 
house solely upon the son’s shoulders. More often, how- 
ever, the creation must be direct, as in the case of a fresh- 
man, who came to me this year with an exceptionally good 
record, and who for weeks did nothing. When the others 
were vigorously alert, he was respectfully attentive but 
uninterested. Then came a day when he voluntered valua- 
ble information on a matter of natural history. I watched 
for the next opportunity to ask him outside information on 
a similar point. He was ready for me. Since then I have 
made him class authority on all matters pertaining to the 
wood folk. As a result, through satisfaction in being able 
to contribute valuably along one line, he shrinks from ap- 
pearing to any less advantage in recitation or composition 
along any other line. Conscious of responsibility he has 
found himself. 

So I might continue and relate how during a study of 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, as a model, my freshmen 
grappled with the difficult problem of producing an origin- 
al plot- narrative,and were happy in their success. Or again, 
I might tell of the Junior Spenserian stanzas, originated 
at the close of a study of Childe Harold. Suffice it to say, 
however, that beyond question the child, once having tasted 
responsibility, loves it, for it stimulates his feeling of self 
valuation. Give it to him, therefore, in generous measure 
on his composition subjects, and your drudgery as a correc- 
tor will decrease in proportion to the creation of his sense 
of responsibility. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The type of work which Miss Coolidge has here de- 
scribed is, of course, only one form of developing responsi- 
bility. That each teacher’s reserve ingenuity is constantly 
taxed to secure this desideratum is perhaps the meet co- 
gently-felt fact in current teaching experience. Recently 
a teacher of senior English in a Massachusetts high school 
was trying to develop with his class the distinction between 
the connotation of the word school and the word college. 
After several distinctions had been suggested, one of the 
boys in perfect seriousness ventured this illuminating con- 
trast,—‘In school, teachers see to it that each student does 
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his work; in college, the student has to look after this task 
himself.” 

This particular teacher was somewhat comforted in his 
misery to know that a college professor had recently char- 
acterized the attitude of the average member of his class by 
inventing for his typical student this remark, addressed to 
the professor in the tone of absolute finality,—“You are the 
educator; I am the educatee. Now educate me if you can.” 


Sometime during this month members of the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English wiil receive an 
extra Leaflet. This extra Leaflet will be an appreciation of 
the work of the late Samuel Thurber, so long identified with 
the English department of the Girls’ High School of Boston. 
Although it will be published in the name of our Associa- 
tion and will be printed with our usual heading, the Leaflet 
will be issued through the generosity of Dr. Bacon, of the 
firm of Allyn and Bacon. Dr. Bacon knows thoroughly the 
permanent service that Mr. Thurber performed for the cause 
of English teaching throughout the United States. His ap- 
preciation of that service and his sense of loyal friendship 
are voiced in this unique gift. 


The National Education Association has a committee ac- 
tively engaged on the subject of a high-school syllabus. 
Important work is being done by the sub-committee on 
English, and various ideas are in process of formation. 
Some of the questions that have been presented are: 


1. Should a six-year high-school course be encouraged? 

2. Should the course in composition be separated from 
the course in literature and different teachers be se- 
lected for each? 

3. Should a course in technical grammar be offered in 
the high school? If so, in what year should it be 
taught? 

4. How much emphasis should be placed upon the history 

of English literature? 

Should a definite time be allotted to teaching the 

history of the English language? 

6. How much stress should fall upon the history of 
American literature? 

7%. What should be the relative time allotted to written 
and to oral composition ? 

8. Should special courses be offered in “Business Eng- 
lish” P 

Your editor, as a member of this syllabus-committee, will 
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cordially welcome any suggestions that the members of the 
New England Association of Teachers of English may offer- 
He is especially anxious to secure opinions concerning the 
work in the last two years of the high-school course. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


WuatT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHy 

By Charles B. Gilbert, Formerly Superintendent of Schools 
of St. Paul, Minn., Newark N. J., and Rochester, N. Y. 337 
Pages. $1.50. 

This book calls into question the reason why the elemen- 
tary course is so constituted. English teachers will find 
special interest in the author’s discussion of reading, lan- 
guage, grammar and spelling. The methods of teaching 
these are intelligently discussed. 


SELECTED Lyrics—WorDSWORTH, KEATS, AND SHELLEY 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 218. Paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, net. 

Edited by Charles Swain Thomas, Head of the English 
Department in the Newton (Mass.) High School. 


SELECTED Lyrics—DryYDEN, COLLINS, GRAY, COWPER AND 
BurNs 

Riverside Literature Series, No. 219. Paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, net. 

Edited by Charles Swain Thomas, Head of the English 
Department in the Newton (Mass.) High School. 

These two volumes of Selected Lyrics have been pre- 
pared with the idea of carrying out the intention of the 
National Conference on Uniform Requirements in English 
regarding Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury.” This Conference 
has selected for one of the possible books during 1915-1919 
those poems of Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelly which are 
included in the “Golden Treasury”; and for one of the 
possible reading books the poems of Dryden, Collins, Gray, 
Cowper, and Burns in the same anthology. 


A Composition OUTLINE 

By Raymond B. Johnson, Master in the Country Day 
School, Newton, Mass. 

This pamphlet is designed “to facilitate the study of the” 
Specimens of Prose Composition (by Nutter, Hersey and 
Greenough) and to furnish certain general rules for prac- 
tice in composition. Published by the author. 


READY MAY 1 
Rhetoric and the Study of Literature 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK, 
Head of the English Department in the Hartford Public High School 


A new work by the author of the Practice Books in 
English Composition, intended for the last two years of 
the high school course. It has practically been written 
in classroom, each chapter prompted by actual needs. 


Part I contains a compact rhetoric, built around the 
four terms Purity, Clearness, Force, Beauty. The mean- 
ing of these terms is made clear, suggestions are given, 
showing how each quality is gained, and abundant exer- 
cises are provided. Following the rhetorical treatise 
comes a condensed manual of composition—chapters on 
Narration, Description, Exposition, and Argument. 


Part II takes up the study of masterpieces. Under the 
chapter headings Reading, Literature Defined, Poetry 
and Prose, Varieties of Prose, Varieties of Poetry, the 
entire field of pure literature is surveyed. Then follow 
chapters on The Study of Prose Fiction, The Study of 
Drama, The Study of Essays, The Study of Poetry. 


Part III contains a condensed summary of English 
literature by periods—tables of authors and masterpieces 
followed by general surveys, the minimum that a pupil 
should know at graduation. This is a novel feature. It 
is in keeping with the new college entrance require- 
ments, which cail for a general knowledge of the period 
to which each masterpiece studied belongs. 


The Appendix contains sections on Punctuation, Fig- 
ures of Speech, and Versification, a long list of Compo- 
sition Subjects, and Questions on Typical Masterpieces. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave., 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Composition and Rhetoric 


By E. E. Cirppincer, Associate Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School 


371 Pages Illustrated $1.00 
For the Work in a Four Y<ars’ High School Course 


A wealth of material for the pupil to use, charac- 
terized by definite plans and by simplicity of state- 
ment. The book combines the teaching of composi- 
tion and the teaching of rhetoric in a new and remark- 
ably successful way. Every lesson has been thorough- 
ly tested by class-room experience. 


There are more than fifty assignments for themes, 
and, for the teacher, well-organized directions for re- 
vising them. Training in various special forms of dis- 
course is given. It is an original and vigorous text. 


Two New Books 
For College Entrance Work 


Old Testament Stories 374 Pages 45c 


Edited by James R. RuTLanp, Assistant Professor of 
English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


This edition gives the chief episodes from Gene- 
sis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Dan- 
iel, with practically all of the Books of Esther and 
Ruth. The editor has prepared a most interesting 
Historical Introduction. There is also a pronouncing 
index and glossary. 


Edited by Epcar Corr Morris, Syracuse University 
King Henry the Fifth 136 Pages 30c 


The rare illustrations which the author has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for this book add greatly to the 
pupil’s interest in the play. The editing has 2a live, 
vigorous quality that insures the appeal of tle play 
to the pupil, and its simplicity and clearness are both 
unus:7ai and admirable. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Just Published 


Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 


Full buckram, Svo, 864 pages. Containing over 70,000 words, 
with 1,000 illustrations 


$1.50 


This new dictionary is based on Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, and therefore, conforms to the best 
present usage. It presents all words and phrases likely 
to be needed by any student. It is-a reference book for 
the reader and a guide in the use of English, both oral 
and written. It gives the preference to forms of spelling 
now current in the United States, in cases of doubt 
leaning toward the forms that may be coming into use. 
In the matter of pronunciation such alternatives are in- 
cluded as are in very common use, but the one that is 
preferred is clearly indicated. Hach definition is in the 
form of a specific statement, accompanied by one or 
more synonyms. In addition, this dictionary includes an 
unusual amount of supplementary information of great 
value to students. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Self-Cultivation in English 
By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 


Riverside Educational Monographs. 35 cents,net. Postpaid. 


A most helpful book for high school students of English. 
In use as a text-book in the High Schools of Hartford, Conn.; 
Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Newton, etc., Mass.; Concord 
and Nashua, N,H.; Westerly, R.I.; Brattleboro, Wt., etc. 


Homer’s Odyssey 


Translated into English Prose by GEORGE HERBERT 
PatMeErR. Siverside Literature Series, No. 180. 75 cents, 
net. Postpaid. 


Also Published in the Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs 
CAMPAGNAC’S TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 
35 cents, net. Postpaid 


Twenty-five volumes are now available in this Series. Send 
for a descriptive circular. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A FIRST BOOK OF 
COMPOSITION 


By THOMAS H., BRIGGS, Instructor in English, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and ISABEI, McKINNEY, Teacher of English, 
Bastern Illinois State Normal School. 


In Press 


This book animates the conventional plan by an en- 
tirely new idea in composition teaching. Emphasis is 
placed not upon the forms, but upon the qualities of good 
composition, as is indicated by the chapter headings: 
Sincerity, Good Form, Definiteness, Interest, Unity, 
Variety, and Coherence. This division of the subject 
insures continuity in progress, and advance combined 
with constant review. 

Enough material is provided for two years of compo- 
sition work, in grades eight or nine, or for the first 
year of the high school. Practical writing is developed 
through varied and carefully arranged exercises. Illus- 
trative material has been chosen from books well within 
the. pupil’s range or reading, and is accompanied by 

| pointed questions and specific directions for study. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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